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Toadstool Village 


WINIFRED WELLES 


Decoration by Helen Sewell 


LL in the dark without one word or sound, And every delicate and tiny hut 
Or light,or step, or even such small clamor Has tinted walls, a fluted ivory ceiling, 
As might come from a muffled dewdrop ham- A round roof, where the orange paint is peel- 
mer, ing, 
These cottages have risen through the ground. Sealed silken windows, secret doors fast shut. 


Who built so silently this small, quaint town, 
Then left it all on tiptoe, softly faring 
Into the dawn in cobweb carts, not caring 
If all their dainty shanties tumbled down? 


By special permission of “‘Books,’’ New York Herald Tribune 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE JUNIOR RED Cross News 


SEPTEMBER, 1934 


The Teacher’s Guide 


By RutH Evetyn HENDERSON 


The September News in the School 


The Classroom Index 


ATERIAL in this issue of the News will interest 
the following classes: 


Art: 

Front Cover. 
Citizenship: 

The problem of helping all children adjust happily 
to school life in the opening weeks is touched on in 


three features, “Ezekiel Goes to School,” “The Calen- 
dar Story,” “As Friend to Friend.” 


English: 
“The Children’s Theater.” See Reading, below. 


Geography: 

Hawaii—“Luau in Hawaii” is of added interest be- 
cause nutrition is the year’s theme in “Fitness for 
Service.” 

Lapland—“ Mother Bird” is by the author of “Cour- 
age” (October, 1933). 

United States—“Ezekiel Goes to School” tells in- 
teresting things about New York and Georgia. 

Yugoslavia—‘The Calendar Picture” will have ad- 
ditional interest for all youngsters who have access to 
Miss Upjohn’s Friends in Strange Garments (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 92c), where the same picture, 
not in color, is found illustrating the story “Draga’s 
Entrance Examination.” The children may enjoy 
clipping the CaLenpar picture after the September 
page has been turned and inserting it in the book. 


Other Countries—‘Juniors the World Around,” “As 
Friend to Friend” 


Nature: 
“Mother Bird” 


Primary: 

“Toadstool Village.” “The Tale of the Muggle- 
wuff” is given in primer print, for young members. 
Reading: 

In the following questions and topics, the first in 


each case is for comprehension and the second for 
conversation or action. 


1. How did Ezekiel make his class like him? 2. What is 
the most interesting experience you have had at home? 

1. What is the Children’s Theater? 2. What stories would 
you like to see staged? 

1. How did the water ouzel save her babies from the water 
shrew? 2. What example have you ever seen of mother love 
among birds or wild animals? 

1. How do you know that you are a Junior? 2. What ac- 
tivities on the September page of the CaLenpar do you want 
to take part in? 

1. Why do we send Christmas boxes to other countries? 
2. What will you put in yours? 

1. How did the girls in the CaLenpar picture get ac- 
quainted? 2. How can you help new pupils feel at home? 


1. What is a Mugglewuff? 2. Were you ever afraid of some 
kind of bogey? 

1. What do Hawaiian children eat? 2. What three things 
must food do for us? 

1, 2. Are any of your activities like those of Juniors in 
other countries? 

1, 2. What ideas for your* own Junior Red Cross can you 
find from fellow workers in the U. S. A.? 


Using the Magazines 


Several letters telling of the value of the JuNiIor 
Rep Cross News in the classroom are quoted here 
with the hope that you will find suggestions for your 
own use. 

Lillie Olofson, teacher of Room 8, in the Neill 
School, St. Paul, Minnesota, wrote: 


“The principal lets our room: use all the magazines for a 
few days when they reach the building. This results in greater 
enthusiasm and 2 varied response and we finish more quickly. 
We take good care of them, too. By a striking coincidence the 
information each month connects with our regular work. I 
find that if the country studied will be our next von 
the interest just bubbles. The plays given are not too diffi- 
cult for a strong child to direct, the poems not too hard for 
a slower to attempt. When a magazine is about two months 
old it is cut up for scrapbooks and social science topic re- 
ports.” 


Miss Eleanor R. Wheeler, Junior Red Cross Secre- 


tary, Atlanta, Georgia, wrote of the magazine in rural 
schools. 


“At the monthly meeting of our county Council the host 
school presented a play. We met at a different school each 
time and the interest was decidedly quickened in the schools 
that played host to the others. The plays ‘Sails Above the 
Tea,’ ‘Uncle Sam’s May Party,’ ‘May Baskets for the World’s 
Front Door,’ ‘Brother Hood and His Family,’ ‘A Close Call’ 
(First Aid), ‘Gifts We Bring,’ ‘Carrying On,’ (Canadian), 
‘Mr. Cold, You Can’t Catch Me,’ were all used. 

“Many of the schools report that they depend on the 
monthly magazine for assembly material. A typical southern 
scene in winter is of the girls and boys at lunch hour out in 
the school yard, poring over the Junior magazine the minute 
it arrives. They thoroughly enjoy discussing various points, 
and socially it is a common interest! They have bound the 
issues this year and presented them to the school libraries. 

“This year we have assigned telling the story of the CaLen- 
pAR picture to each school Junior Red Cross representative 
and every home-room: representative in the elementary 
schools.” 


One Hundred Per Cent Enrollment 


What is meant by one hundred per cent enrollment 
of a school in the Junior Red Cross? Not that every 
child in every room has been over-stimulated by a 
drive, into contributing a penny, a dime, or a quarter. 
An elementary school is one hundred per cent enrolled 
in Junior Red Cross when every room has sent in its 
group membership fee of 50 cents per room. This 
group fee only partially covers the actual cost of the 
materials sent schcols and of such privileges as free 
translation and transmission of international corre- 
spondence. 

A child becomes an individual member when he 
signs his name to the membership roll, accepting the 

(Continued on page 4) 








Developing Calendar Activities for September 


Junior Red Cross Materials 


HE schools are fortunate in receiving through the 

medium of the Junior Red Cross CALENDAR, Miss 
Upjohn’s lovely pictures of child life in other coun- 
tries. If a school that has been enrolled from the 
beginning has saved the pictures for reference use it 
now has a library of almost one hundred and fifty. 

The CALENDAR should be hung low enough so that 
pupils can examine the picture at close range and 
study the suggestions for activities. The CALENDAR 
is the medium for outlining the Junior Red Cross pro- 
gram in a connected and complete way. It is particu- 
larly essential in connection with participation in na- 
tional and international activities. Local services are 
suggested, but these naturally vary more widely. 
Many of the suggestions given on the CALENDAR are of 
activities that have been reported to National and 
Branch Headquarters. On the other hand many of 
the activities reported in the Junior Rep Cross News 
from month to month have originally gone to schools 
through the medium of the Junior Red Cross Cat- 
ENDAR. 

Call the attention of pupils to the fact that the 
headlines of the CaLenpAR follow the statement of 
aims on the Membership RO6ll: Service for Others, 
World-wide Friendship, and Fitness for Service. 

This year the general theme is that of sharing with 
others—not only sharing material goods but friend- 
ship, recreation and the finer enjoyments. Many of 
the gifts and entertainments shared will be produced 
in the natural course of classroom units of work. 

Each page of the CaLenpar has to last a whole 
month. Encourage all the children to study the pic- 
ture at close range and talk over the suggestions. In 
order to focus their interest appoint committees or 
individuals for each section to recommend a choice of 
things to do. The September page, as always, outlines 
the large projects for the year. Suggestions on later 
pages are more detailed. 

Serious study is always given to making the CaLEN- 
pak of educational worth. Committees on revising 
curriculum have sometimes told us of working many 
of the items into the suggestions for social studies 
courses. 

The poster this year, “Enrolling for Service,” is a 
reprint of one of Miss Upjohn’s most popular posters 
used a number of years ago. The demand for it has 
never ceased and we have this year made it available 
again to all enrolled schools. If mounted, either on 
unbleached muslin or a flour sack, it will last longer. 


Questions in School Correspondence 


The first school correspondence album of the year 
should have planted in it the seeds of continued in- 
terest. One way to keep interest growing is by asking 
questions of your correspondents. Early last April 
in an album sent from Estonia to Eads, Tennessee, 
were questions which so challenged the Junior mem- 
bers of the George R. James School of Eads, that 
they had a reply started by May first. Their letters 
contained some of the following statements: 


“Dear JuNion Rep Cross Frienps 1x Estonia: 

“We have just received your portfolio, which we found very 
interesting and instructive. You asked us about Memphis 
in one of your letters. We are sending you a map of the 
United States with Tennessee outlined in red. On the next 
page is a map of Tennessee showing Memphis and Eads. Our 


school is situated two miles from Eads.” 


Another letter says: “In one of your letters you asked us 
to tell you about our winter.” <A description of winter in 
Tennessee follows. A third letter begins: “In one of your 
letters you asked about the fruit we raise. We raise many 
varieties which are as follows .. .” 


The Tennessee Juniors in their turn asked questions, 
which their Estonian friends will, no doubt, answer in 
their next consignment. 


Intersectional School Correspondence 


Exchange of correspondence between distant sec- 
tions of our own country continues to grow in interest. 
Reprints of the plan developed in the TracHer’s 
Guipe for September, 1933, may be obtained free on 
request from National or Branch Headquarters. 

Points of interest in such intersectional correspond- 
ence are the exchange of ideas about Junior Red Cross 
and an interpretation of the special characteristics of 
the community in which the album is prepared—na- 
ture, history, local industries, sectional literature. The 
TEACHER'S GuIDE will occasionally review books that 
may interest teachers in connection with study of va- 
rious sections of our own country. The review of 
Florida Wild Life in this issue is of that type. 


Praise for Your Albums 


“The American albums always bring a note of gaiety and 
spontaneity into our office. We find in them simple drawings 
which illustrate the rules of health or children’s games; water- 
colors and pleasantly humorous, colored designs, manual work 
and needlework, good photographs, descriptions of the school, 
the district, the town, the school life—all done in a spirit of 
enthusiasm. Nearly all of them tell of the activities of the 
Juniors in the school itself. When the school is large, it is 
organized into clubs, according to the American custom, of 
which the Junior Red Cross is one.”—Italian Red Cross. 


Stories for Blind Children 


Brailled short stories to be covered by Junior Red 
Cross members and sent as individual gifts to chil- 
dren in schools for the blind are again available. A 
new set of titles will be used in each area. The 
Brailling is done by Red Cross volunteers in five 
Chapters and the paper is paid for from the National 
Children’s Fund. As long as the stories last, Junior 
Red Cross groups may obtain, free, any number that 
they are willing to cover. Write to National or Branch 
Headquarters for the stories and an assignment of a 
school for the blind. 


Directing LANGUAGE PowrER IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Cuimp. By Caroline H. Trommer and Teresa A. Regan. 
Macmillan. New York City. Price $2.00. 

Here 1s a really “new” kind of composition textbook; one 
that goes deeper than the conception of language as a “tool 
subject.” In the period of sublimated industrialism, from 
which we are floundering, language was to be only the “tool” 
of all other subjects. Here we have instead such a chapter 
title as “Subject Matter, the Servant of Language.” That 
conception belongs to the not-yet-arrived era of leisure. Free- 
ing of language power is thus viewed as part of self-realization. 

The authors, professors of elementary education in the 
Teachers College of Boston, deal with the more important 
ways of freeing the power of oral expression: through the use 
of subject matter of other classes, through story-telling and 
reading; through poetry sung, read, and written; through 
dramatization, in which are included play making, moving 
pictures, peep shows, lantern slides, shadow pictures, window- 
box transparencies, show-box theaters, puppet shows, pageants, 
and tableaux. Some of the ideas will be helpful in Service 
Fund projects. 

Directions are practical, whether for grouping tableaux, con- 
triving lighting, building a shoe-box theater or for the deli- 
cate art of “teaching” a poem. 

Perhaps a weaker point is found in a stenographic report of 

(Continued on page 3) 


Junior Red Cross in Smaller Schools 


HE major projects for the year outlined on the 

September CALENDAR page are all appropriate 

for smaller schools as well as for large city 
schools. The October page contains suggestions spe- 
cifically addressed to rural schools, whether one room 
or consolidated. 

Examples of the way in which the Junior Red 
Cross program is used in schools of smaller communi- 
ties are quoted here to help teachers plan the program 
in their own rooms. 

Enrollment 


A report from Bay County, Michigan, explained the 
enrollment of county schools. 


“Each teacher in the county schools looks after her 
room enrollment and service work. The supplies for enroll- 
ing, such as buttons, enrollment cards, and posters, are sent 
to each school in advance, by the Junior Red Cross Chairman, 
and, ay soon as possible after school has opened in the fall, 
the enrollments are taken. We stress the service thought: 
that a child becomes a member and is given a button for 
any worth-while service. At this same time, the pennies are 
collected for the subscriptions to the Junior Rep Cross News, 
fifty cents from each room securing a year’s subscription. I 
suggest as an improvement over our plan that the service 
enrollment when buttons are presented, be at one time, and 
the contributions for the membership and Service Fund be 
at another time, in order to prevent giving the wrong idea, 
that the penny for the subscription to ™ Magazine is neces- 
sary to become a member. [See page 1, of this TEACcHER’S 


own 


Guwe on membership. R.E.H.) 
Program 
“The individual school selects the service it wishes to 


undertake. This is financed in different ways, either from the 
surplus service money, by penny sales, or individual support. 
The following are some of the activities of the past year: 

“Christmas gifts to Battle Creek Veterans’ Hospital, menu 
covers for a U. 8S. steamship at Christmas, scrapbooks, picture 
books and colored beads to the American Legion Children’s 
Billet at Otter Lake, Thanksgiving and Christmas baskets, 
large and small Red Cross flags made to use at Roll Call 
from material furnished by the local senior Chapter, an out- 
door Junior gift processional by the Whittier School of which 
a moving picture was taken, for Roll Call purposes. (Other 
schools had a Junior entertainment just before Roll Call as 
part of their P. T. A. program.) 

“We were asked to take part in the pep meeting for senior 
Roll Call. Our two beautiful flags were held by boys in white 
with Red Cross caps and arm bands. A girl dressed as Red 
Cross nurse gave the Junior pledge and a few pertinent facts 
about the Junior Red Cross.” 


At a Junior Red Cross sponsors’ conference in Cali- 


fornia, reported by Miss Charlotte Linfoot, Miss 
Elizabeth Puehler of Petaluma Junior High School 
said: 


Red Cross Council is a mem- 
ber of the student council and is always regarded as a very 
valuable person. The Junior Council (called a cabinet in this 
school) inspects the Christmas boxes filled by the rural schools 
and plans all other activities such as school correspondence, 
assemblies, and so on.” 


“The president of the Junior 


Integration 


Miss Mildred Howard, sponsor in the Vacaville, 
California, High School, gave suggestions helpful to 
consolidated rural schools and all departmentalized 
schools in smaller communities. 


“She said that there are always students in the commercial 
department who seem to be afraid to use the telephone. When 
plans are being made for the Christmas boxes, those students 
are appointed a committee to telephone women in the com- 
munity to ask for donations of paper, string, and so on. This 
department makes an inventory of the contributions, does the 
bookkeeping and banking, pays the bills, and makes a type- 
written report of receipts and expenditures twice each year for 
the permanent files. Letters of thanks are always sent out 
from this department. 


“The announcements and verbal reports on the project are 
made by the students in the English and public speaking 
classes. Junior Red Cross is excellent motivation there since 
it provides material to talk about. 

“The home economics girls decide upon the contents of 
the Christmas baskets. A special lesson in food selection and 
food budgets precedes making out the list of things for which 
solicitation is made. This year they decided that ham was 
just as cheap as other meats for the baskets, and since it would 
keep, the boxes could be packed several days earlier than 
heretolore. 

“While packing Christmas boxes for Guam, many questions 
arose concerning the industries and government there. Some 
of the students recently learned that there is living in the 
community a woman who spent three years in Guam and they 
have already planned to have her address an assembly just 
before filling Christmas boxes next fall. 

“The art and journalism classes are needed from time to 
time and are always willing. to cooperate because these are 
‘live’ projects.” 


A Party for Elderly Friends 


From a different section, Fort Lauderdale, Florida, 
the West Side School sent an interesting narrative of 
a party given at their school for friends from a home 
for old people: 


“The West Side School in Fort Lauderdale, Florida, enter- 
tained the residents of the Broward County Haven of Rest 
at a party on May 23, at their school auditorium. The pupils 
had gone to the home to visit and sing for them, but they 
felt it would be nice to bring the old folks to the school. 
One of the mothers went for them in her car, and they enjoyed 
the ride from the home to Fort Lauderdale. 

“When the guests arrived they were met by two of the 
pupils and some of the teachers and taken to the auditorium 
where they watched the pupils come to their places. The 
program consisted of songs and recitations, all planned to 
please the visitors, and ‘Alice in Wonderland’ put on by one 
group of pupils. 

“Refreshments were served, and puzzles, art work, and other 
remembrances were given to the honor guests and sent to 
those who were unable to come.” 


Knowing Our Country 


Fioria Witp Lire. By Charles T. Simpson. 

Company. New York City. Price $2.50. 

A fairy tale of a tree that walks, of wonderful fishes, and of 
the Florida climate, along with many other natural curiosities, 
is told with the dignity of a true scientist and the occasional, 
sly humor that so often accompanies that particular kind of 
dignity. 

The technical discussion is over my head, but the book 
brings much readable information about seashells, air plants, 
vines, plant tramps, leaf evolution, and other phenomena. 
It is recommended as “teachers’ background” for classes pre- 
paring or receiving school correspondence about nature in 
Florida. There are many entertaining and some nearly lyric 
passages that should be read aloud to pupils who have not 
learned, through the art of skipping, to find such things for 
themselves. 

Of the wanton destruction of rare Florida plants and birds, 
the author exclaims: 

“They are the victims of greed, of folly, of unbelievable 
brutishness and cruelty, of that strange desire in the heart of 
man to overrun, to trample out and mercilessly destroy. We 
have swept from the earth what the Indian left intact... . 
Within the last few years there has come an awakening, a 
realization of the value of beauty for beauty’s sake, and 
intelligent people are beginning to ask if it is wise to utterly 
destroy everything nature has so lavishly given us, merely for 
the sake of gain.” 


Macmillan 


Coen from page 2) 

an occasion called a “conversation lesson,” which turns out to 
be an old-time deleans between “teacher” and “pupil.” This 
is not at all the author’s fault and perhaps an honest ex- 
ample of a real situation will prevent discouragement of over- 
sanguine teachers. 

A book for the elementary school teachers’ library, it will be 
a constant working favorite with all. More than one copy 
will be needed, to keep the peace. 








Fitness for Service for September 


HE central theme of the Fitness for Service sec- 
tion of the CALENDAR this year is nutrition; upon 
this all the major points of health practice are woven. 
The outlines and their development have been worked 
out in conference with Miss Melva Bakkie, Nutrition 
Consultant, American Red Cross. The problem of 
malnutrition among children will still be active, com- 
manding resourceful efforts of teachers and intelligent 
cooperation of parents and children for its solution. 
Obviously, also, nutrition will never cease to be a 
timely subject, for no one outgrows the need of eating. 
One word of caution should perhaps be given: that 
in helping children to understand fundamental facts 
about food values we should avoid making them 
self-conscious or morbid. The caution applies, of 
course, to all health teaching. Any “learning” un- 
wisely directed (English usage, for instance, or music 
or art) may result either in objectionable superiority 
or over-caution. Things learned should be accepted 
as a matter-of-course part of life, neither to be over- 
emphasized nor minimized. 


Beginning 


The points suggested for discussion on the Septem- 
ber page are in the nature of general suggestions set- 
ting up rather broad plans for the year. They can 
perhaps be developed somewhat as follows: 


The signs of good health that children may learn to recog- 
nize in themselves include: 

Appearance—bright eyes, clear skin, glossy hair, well devel- 
oped bones and teeth, good posture, no signs of cold (running 
nose, sore throat), absence of remediable defects (a matter 
for the doctor’s diagnosis) 

Feeling—waking up rested, enjoying work and play, being 
hungry at meal time, feeling good-humored, and not easily 
upset 

Three things that foods must do are: 

To build tissue, meaning bones, muscle, and blood 
To give energy 
To regulate bodily functions. 

The right kinds of food for a growing body are: 

Those that build tissue, meaning chiefly milk and milk 
products, meat, fish, and eggs 

Those that give energy, meaning fats, sugars, and starches 
Those that regulate, meaning vitamin-containing foods, 
which include chiefly green leafy and yellow vegetables, 
fresh and dried fruits, and dairy products. 


The Growth Chart 


The growth chart of today is not the old type of 
chart showing average height and weight for each 
year. The more complex method of today was de- 
scribed in an item published last year in School Man- 
agement: 


“A new method of determining underweight children was an- 
nounced by Dr. Frank J. Jirka, Illinois State Health Director, 
in The United States News. It consists in measuring three 
parts of the child’s body: the arm girth, the chest depth, and 
the hip width, rather than using the ordinary weighing and 
measuring for a height-weight relation. 

“The new measurement method of determining underweight 
was worked out by the American Child Health Association, 
450 Seventh Avenue, New York. The originators of the 
method say it is about three times as effective in determining 
cases of extreme malnutrition. 

“They claim that the weight of the bony framework should 
be considered in its relations to the soft tissues of the body. 
For instance, some cases of undernourishment might be con- 
cealed because of the excessive weight of the skeletal build, 
and likewise some children with small bones might be classi- 
fied as underweight even though they had a large amount of 
body tissue for their skeletal build.” 


Such a chart sent out for a special health study plan 
that has been put into operation this year by the 


Department of Health of Pennsylvania, includes as 
factors to be considered, sex, color, age, grade, type 
(slender, medium, stocky), and birthplace of mother. 
Weight in pounds and height in inches with the cor- 
responding gain or loss are to be reported in Septem- 
ber, December, and March. An estimate of the general 
physical condition, whether poor, fair, or good, is to be 
based on observation of other elements besides growth. 
Instructions on the chart are in part as follows: 


“The weight and height of boys and girls usually increase 
together and at about the same rate in the early years. Fall 
and spring are usually the months of rapid gain. Midwinter 
and midsummer are periods of slower gain. 

“Up to the tenth year boys and girls gain at about the same 
rate. For the next four or five years girls gain more rapidly 
than boys. At about the fifteenth year the rate slows down 
in girls, and boys overtake and pass them and remain heavier 
and taller. 

“A single weighing can only be a partial guide in deter- 
mining whether a child is malnourished or otherwise. 

“A stationary weight or a period of slow growth in height 
should be followed by a period of more rapid gain. A pro- 
longed period with no gain or a steady loss means that the 
child is under par and should have medical attention. 

“The weight may lag behind in showing malnutrition. Cer- 
tain well-defined signs show that misfeeding or underfeeding 
are damaging the child while no loss in weight or failure to 
gain occurs. It is also true that an overweight child may be 
actually malnourished though the weight judged by standard 
tables may fail to indicate it. 

“The signs of a well child include an upward gain in weight, 
appetite for simple, wholesome food, quiet and restful sleep, 
good endurance in both play and work, and pleasure in work 
and play with others.” 


The Class Health Review 


The class health review suggested under “School 
and Community Responsibility” should be noncom- 
petitive in its emphasis and should avoid awards or 
the discourtesy of calling public attention to the de- 
fects of individual children. For the old, very per- 
sonal health inspection, a self-review may be substi- 
tuted. Points for the children to note in themselves 
at the beginning of each day include such attainable 
standards as neatness of clothes and hair, cleanliness 
of face, hands, teeth, and body, good posture, and 
absence of any signs of cold or contagious disease. 


Helps 


One of the most popular articles in last year’s Junior Rep 
Cross News, “Dinner is Served at the South Pole” by Ethel 
M. Smith, in the January, 1934, issue, has been reprinted and 
will be available free on request from National and Branch 
Headquarters. It will be a valuable piece of material for the 
children to refer to during this year’s study. 

If you have the Journal of the National Education Associa- 
tion on file, you will also wish to read “Teaching Nutrition 
to Boys and Girls” by Mary Swartz Rose, in the May, 1934, 
issue of that magazine. 


(Continued from page 1) 


objectives of the Junior Red Cross as stated—thus 
signifying personal willingness to take part in the 
program of service, world goodwill, and fitness for 
service, as he may have opportunity. 

The group membership fee for a room may be raised 
through voluntary contributions either from money 
that the children have earned through their own ef- 
forts or have saved through sacrificing some luxury. 
Group enterprises like those suggested on the CaLEN- 
DAR are even better education. If the sum is got by 
individual contributions, the amount paid by each 
child should not be emphasized. 


Ezekiel Goes 
to 


School 


RUDOLPH FISHER 


Illustrations by Kurt Wiese 





Gave him a push that sent him bead first into the room 


Lenox Avenue in Harlem, New York’s 
Negro center, Ezekiel gazed up at the loom- 
ing structure of Public School 89. 

Could this be just a schoolhouse? Back home 
in Georgia he’d have had to travel ten miles to 
find anything even remotely like it. Even then, 
in Waxhaw, he would have found nothing half 
its size. And as for the little one-room frame 
schoolhouse which he had attended for the last 
five winters, why you could pile fifty like it into 
this one and still have room to spare. The 
teacher back home had been pretty smart; the 
teacher here must be a wizard. 

Ezekiel hesitated. Vaguely he realized that he 
was facing not merely a great building but a 
great adventure. It was like the first time he 
had dived from a tree into Blue Hole Creek. 
There seemed to be a string tied tight about his 
chest. The more deeply he drew breath the 
tighter his chest felt. 

He propelled his reluctant feet toward the 
entrance, upon which converged dozens of chat- 
tering children of all sizes, shades and patterns. 
He dived in and was lifted up a long flight of 
stairs by the pressing crowd. A young man who 
stood at the top of the staircase pointed to a 
doorway at the other end of the corridor. Ezekiel 
made for the doorway like a swimmer for a 
raft. 

But by the time he reached the one he thought 
indicated he was not sure it was really the right 
one. 

He paused beside it and peered uncertainly 
around it. As he did so a boy came up behind 
him and gave him a push that sent him head 


GS incon on the corner of 135th Street and 
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first into the room. It was all he could do to 
keep from sprawling. 

Regaining his balance, he stood there par- 
alyzed. A young woman at a big flat-topped 
desk looked at him with surprise in her eyes. 
She would put him down once and for all as a 
young ruffian and treat him accordingly. What 
a sad beginning! 

And then suddenly the young woman smiled. 
Nor was it the kind of smile you might have ex- 
pected—the ironic grin of an alligator that is 
about to bite your head off. No. It was a warm, 
friendly smile of welcome for Ezekiel. He 
thought he had never seen so beautiful a smile 
in all his life. 

“Good morning,” the teacher said. 

Ezekiel heaved a great sigh and found the 
tightness in his chest miraculously gone. 

“Y-yes, ma’am,” he said. Great day—what a 
smile! 

Ezekiel was given a desk at the rear end of the 
first row nearest the windows. The room was 
bright with sunlight. Children were still com- 
ing in and being assigned to desks. On the 
blackboard behind the teacher was chalked in 
beautifully regular handwriting: 


This is Room 11, Grade 4A. 
Our teacher’s name is Miss Hathaway. 


Ezekiel found that by sliding the words a 
little he could fit these lines to the refrain of 
“Turkey in the Straw.” His desk had a hinged 
top which could be lifted and an inkwell in one 
corner. He cautiously lifted the lid and peered 
beneath, discovering several books, a pen, a 
pencil, a ruler and an eraser. He thought this 
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was wonderful. His old school had boasted no 
desks; there had been only fixed rows of long 
low tables with corresponding benches behind 
them. If you happened to have a garter-snake 
or a frog, you simply had to keep it in your 
pocket. This, now, was a decided improvement. 

But soon his first apprehension, which a smile 
had dispelled, began to be replaced by another 
much more definite one. Since everything here 
so far outshone what he was accustomed to, 
would not also the other children outshine him? 
True they were all younger than he, but that 
only showed that he did not know as much as 
he ought at his age. He had been sent to live 
with his aunt and uncle in New York so that he 
might get better schooling. Just what that meant 
he was not sure, but his family considered it very 
important, and he certainly did not want to dis- 
please them. What now if he proved so igno- 
rant at the outset that the whole plan came to 
nothing? Why—he'd be 
sent back home, quite 
disgraced. 

A gong sounded in 
the corridor outside. 
The teacher stopped 
writing to bow her head 
and lead the Lord’s 
Prayer. Well, at least 
he knew that. He joined 
in with a clear eager 
voice. Alas, that was a 
mistake. For when the 
other children _ said, 
“Forgive us our debts 
as we forgive our debt- 
ors,” Ezekiel said, “‘For- 
give us our trespasses 
as we forgive them that 
trespass against us,”—and found himself floun- 
dering far behind, while someone across the room 
snickered. 

With embarrassment he glanced furtively to- 
ward the snicker and saw in the corner opposite 
an old enemy, a boy called Spink. Spink, one 
day not long since, had tried to get another boy 
into trouble. Only Ezekiel’s presence of mind 
and promptness of action had defeated Spink’s 
purpose. The quarrelsome Spink discovered who 
had turned the tables and naturally held a 
grudge against Ezekiel. And here, now, was 
Spink in the same room with him. Ezekiel was 
suddenly sure that Spink intended to use his 
presence in the same room spitefully; to take 
every opportunity to make him ashamed in these 
strange new surroundings. It was unquestion- 
ably Spink who had just now snickered at him, 
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"My radio broke,” grinned the boy 


and it must surely have been Spink who had 
pushed him into the room earlier. 

Miss Hathaway’s eyes were stern. “Some- 
one,” she said, “has a sense of humor. Perhaps 
he will stand up and share the joke with the rest 
of us.” 

Ezekiel wanted to shout, “Spink—he did it! 
It was Spink giggling.’ But he checked the im- 
pulse. Something told him that there’d be no 
satisfaction in that kind of revenge. 

Miss Hathaway waited a moment, then said: 
“If you are all quite sure that morning prayer 
is not funny—” now she smiled— “we'll proceed 
to get acquainted. Suppose we begin by telling 
each other some of the interesting things we've 
seen since last term. First, I'll tell you some- 
thing I’ve seen, and then you will tell me what 
you've seen.” 

Then she told them of a long journey on which 
she had gone during the summer; of a carnival 
in Venice, the old Ital- 
ian city where streets 
were canals flowing 
with water, and the 
taxicabs were _ long, 


graceful boats called 
gondolas. She told of 


another land of canals, 
Holland, with its tulips 
and windmills; of the 
little Duteh children, 
and of the houses di- 
vided into three parts, 
one for the family, one 
for the cheese-making, 
and: one for the cow— 
all spotlessly clean. 

At first Ezekiel sat 
absorbed like everyone 
else—everyone except Spink, perhaps; but pres- 
ently his disturbing thought returned: What 
could he tell about if the teacher should call on 
him? The reason for everyone’s deep interest 
in the scenes she was describing was the strange- 
ness of them; but to these children there was 
nothing strange in what he had seen during his 
past few weeks in New York. What had been 
quite astonishing to him—tall buildings, wide 
avenues, fire-engines, subways and “el’s’—all 
was commonplace to them. To recount all that 
and marvel over it now would certainly stamp 
him as an outsider. Yet to be called on and say 
nothing would be just as bad, for that would 
stamp him as an ignoramus. 

As soon as Miss Hathaway asked, “Now, who 
has something to tell us about?” a dozen hands 
went up. Ezekiel’s was not among them. 
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One told of an air-show 
he had seen, where a stunt 
flyer nose-dived almost to 
arth, then mounted ver- 
tically in an inside loop, re- 
peating the trick with va- 
riations again and again, 
while the crowd gasped; of 
taking a short ride with his 
father in a passenger plane 
at the same show, and of 
rising so high that Long 
Island, far below’ them, 
looked like one of the relief 
maps in the geography 
book. 

Another, with a sly sense 
of humor, described graph- 
ically the wonders of the 
Chicago Fair, especially the 
Hall of Science with its me- 
chanical devices of almost 
human intelligence, and his 
disappointment at the sud- 
den interruption of a conversation between two 
mechanical “men” by an unfortunate accident. 

“An accident?” asked an unsuspecting listener. 
“What happened?” 

“My radio broke,” grinned the boy. 

Still another boy told how he had visited the 
circus for the first time and how he had been 
convinced that the whole affair was a fake. For 
after gaping at all the strange people from sup- 
posedly distant lands, he had at last come upon 
the wild man from Australia, only to recognize 
that this fearful creature was really none other 
than one Jim Jackson, a gentleman who lived 
right across the hall from him in 134th Street. 
Accordingly this lad now even doubted the ex- 
istence of Australia. 

And now impending calamity, which Ezekiel 
had almost forgotten, again reared its head. Sev- 
eral times he had noticed that Spink had raised 
his hand. He wondered what Spink could have 
to tell. Miss Hathaway now nodded to Spink, 
whereupon it developed that Spink had nothing 
to tell but did have a suggestion to offer: Since 
the talk had returned to strange people and 
strange lands, why not hear from such a person 
from such a land? 

“Whom do you mean?” asked the teacher. 

“Ezekiel—that new boy over there. He’s just 
up from Georgia—that’s almost as bad as Aus- 
tralia.” 

Miss Hathaway chose not to reprove Spink 
for his rudeness, but to give Ezekiel a chance to 
rise above it. 













He described the treeing of the raccoon 


“Georgia,” she corrected, “is America and 
nothing like Australia. But I’m sure we'd all 
like to know something about it. Can you think 
of something, Ezekiel, you’d like to tell us 
about?” 

For an instant Ezekiel was struck dumb. 

“Most of us, you know,” Miss Hathaway en- 
couraged, “have never been outside New York.” 
And then it dawned on the boy from the South 
that maybe the very thing 
Spink had considered a 
handicap was really a great 


advantage. He stood up 
slowly. 
* “Well ,’ said he, “we 





haven’t got any wild men 
down in Georgia. At least 
I’ve never seen any. But 
we've got some wild ani- 
mals. Maybe you all would 
like to hear ’bout them.” 

Haltingly at first, then 
with increasing confidence, 
as he saw everyone’s gen- 
uine interest, he spoke of bears big enough to kill 
a man and foxes shrewd enough to outwit one; 
of wildeats fierce and strong enough to whip a 
large dog, and snakes—copperheads and cotton- 
mouths, rattlers, blacksnakes and coachwhips— 
which, if coiled, you first straightened out by 
making them strike, whereupon you could either 
kill them with a blow or capture them with a 
forked stick; of how these wild things raided 
crops and henhouses; and of how, just before he 
had come North this summer, his grandfather 
had taken him on his first hunting-party—a 
raccoon hunt at night. 

He described the party of men starting out 
with their guns and lanterns and hound-dogs 
into the blackness of the woods; the clamor of 
the dogs when they picked up the scent and the 
merry scramble of the men to follow them; the 
eventual treeing of the raccoon, whose eyes 
gleamed down from the shadowy branches like 
two spots of yellow flame; how the animal was 
dislodged from the tree and fell, terrific fighter 
that he was, snarling, clawing and biting among 
the dogs that waited below, and how that superb, 
shaggy, fiery-eyed warrior, backed against the 
big tree trunk, actually outfought half a dozen 
dogs and only paid the penalty for his own barn- 
yard raids when one of the hunter’s guns spoke. 

So enthusiastic had he become in his narrative 
and so intent on the picture which his memory 
brought back to him that he had almost for- 
gotten his audience. But as he finished and sat 
down, he saw how wide-eyed were the stares 
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upon him—Spink’s the widest of all. There was 
no question of their admiration and wonder, no 
longer any fear of his appearing ridiculous in 
their eyes. There were things they knew better 


than he, to be sure, but there were also things 
he knew better than they. 


He looked up a little 







Dame Van Winkle scolding Rip 


OWN go the lights in the 
theater, up go the footlights, 
the curtain quivers a mo- 
ment and then slowly rises. Sev- 
eral hundred boys and girls in the 
audience draw in their breath with 
one accord as the square outside 
Nicholas Vedder’s little Catskill 
tavern with its iron sign bearing 
the traces of the features of King 
George the Third, comes into view. 
The golden sunlight of the seven- 
teen-seventies pours down on the 
scene, and in dances Rip Van 
Winkle’s daughter. It is that most 
thrilling of moments when the play 
is about to begin. 
In cities, towns and villages all 


The 


over the northeastern part of the country last 


winter this moment occurred time after time. 
Sometimes the play was “The Five Little Pep- 
pers,” or “Cinderella,” or one of three other chil- 
dren’s stories, but in each case a new group of 
children thrilled to see a favorite story played 
by flesh-and-blood actors on the stage. These 
actors were members of the three traveling com- 
panies of the Children’s Theater of New York 
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Pawnees 
Lone Bear, who sings and 
dances in “Rip,” as official 
interpreter of Pawnee cer- 
emonies to the white man. 
He wears the war bonnet 
of his great-grandfather, all 
White Eagle. It is the 
relic of many battles 


shyly at Miss Hathaway, to find her smiling 
upon him with eyes that seemed to say, “Young 
man, you'll get along.” And so he sighed and 
grinned happily back at her. 

“Sometime, if you all want to hear it,” he 
promised, “I'll tell you all ’bout goin’ fishin’.” 


The 


Children’s Theater 


JULIA WRIGHT STEWART 


which go about the country 
between Richmond, Virginia, 
Toronto, Canada, and Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Each of the three 
companies travels around the 
whole circuit of towns where 
the plays are given, first with 
one play and, three months 
later, with another. They 
give their play one afternoon 
in each town. A month after 
the first play, another com- 
pany comes and gives an- 
other, and a month after that 
the third company appears 
and gives a third play. Then 
they all three begin again. So 
each town has six plays in the 
winter, just for children. 
The actors are grown-ups, 
and they are very good. Most 
of the plays are made over for 
the stage from the stories that 
children love by Mrs. 
Clare Tree Major, who started 
the Children’s Theater. Last. 
year, besides those I have 
spoken of already, they gave “The King of the 
Golden River,” “Curdie and the Princess” and 
“An Old-Fashioned Girl.” This year they are 
giving “Aladdin and His Wonderful Lamp,” 
“Pocahontas,” “Nobody’s Girl,” “The Prince’s 
Secret” (which is adapted from a Spanish mys- 
tery play, all about dancing shoes and such), 
“Under the Lilacs,” and “Dick Whittington.” 
“Rip Van Winkle,” the play I saw, was a lot 


appointed 


of fun. Many years ago it was one of the most 
popular plays on the grown-up stage that this 
country has ever known; a very famous actor 
named Joseph Jefferson played in it then. It 
is still as good as ever. You can’t help liking 
Rip and feeling sorry for him when his wife 
scolds him in front of everybody, but then, you 
van’t help being sorry for her when you hear how 
hard she has to work to support him and their 
children. The silent little men who bowl in the 


mountains, making a sound like distant thunder 


And 


with their balls, are as eerie as can be. 
when poor Rip wakes 
up an old man after 
his long sleep he is so 
bewildered! Every- 
thing looks much the 
same to him, and yet 
it is so different. 
Besides Rip and his 
family and the neigh- 
bors, there is an In- 
dian in the stage ver- 
sion of the story. Last =— 
year he was a real 





The Children’s Theater comes to town in a gay truck 


Indian and he sang some Indian songs and did 
an Indian dance on the stage with a white boy 
playing the drum for him. Everybody in the 
audience thought that was splendid. And 
then there was a comic trained bear on the 
stage (this was a man dressed up like a bear). 
He loved to dance, too, and he grabbed 
Rip’s wife and danced round and round with 
her till she was out of breath and Rip nearly 
burst his buttons laughing. Rip got well scolded 
for that. 

The play is absorbing as can be, and quite 
different from the 
movies, with the ac- 
tors and the scene 
really there on the 
stage in front of one 
and coming out to 
take the curtain bows 
afterwards. It is very 
gay. And the actors 
love to play for chil- 
dren, for they say 
that children laugh at 
kindly things! 


Mother Bird 


NINA NIKOLAEVNA SELIVANOVA 


Illustrations by R. Bruce Horsfall 


HE reddish gray trunks of tall pines stretch 
forth in an endless file; the ground between 
is carpeted by blooming heather; its hon- 
eyed smell, blending with the spicy aroma of 
resin, permeates the air. Keep advancing 
through the thicket and you will come to the 
edge of a ravine and glimpse the dark waters of 
a pond beside an abandoned mill. Smooth as a 
mirror, its surface reflects the high grass and the 
bright green of birches, aspens and alders along 
its shore. Behind the dam rises the crumbling 
mill, its roof covered with dry gray lichens, its 
walls patched with green moss, its approach 
blocked by a thick growth of wild raspberries. 
The old mill slumbers peacefully, lulled by the 
incessant babbling of the cool forest stream 
which rushes into the sleepy pond with a brisk, 
merry noise, ripples for a time its smooth sur- 
face and finally quiets down for a while. But at 
the other end of the pond where a waterfall 
hangs like a wide curtain, the stream wakes up 
and quickly gathering speed, runs gaily on its 
way to the lake. 
Numerous are cool streams and ponds and 


lakes in Lapland, especially where it adjoins Fin- 
land, and each one has its own species of fish, 
animals and birds. Birds peculiar to this region 
are the water ouzels who feel just as much at 
home under water as they do on the ground. 

The water ouzel is a medium-sized bird. The 
feathers on its back are black with a bluish tint, 
while its throat and breast are snow-white and 
its belly of a dark brown. Its short, rounded 
wings make it look like a large butterfly. In 
flight the ouzel either flaps its wings, or holds 
them spread wide open, motionless. It has a 
short tail which stands up. 

Ouzels dive fearlessly into whirlpools or foam- 
ing rapids, fly under water as if it were air, never 
hesitate to break through the heavy sheet of a 
roaring fall. They usually settle in pairs along 
some cold stream or brook, pond or lake, occupy- 
ing a stretch of about half a mile from one 
watchtower stone to another. They keep strictly 
within the boundaries of their domain and vig- 
orously protect it against invaders. 

As soon as the mating season was over a pair 
of ouzels settled along the cool forest stream 
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which fed the pond by the old mill. Their first 
concern was to find a suitable place for a nest. 
As a rule ouzels build their houses very near the 
water, which offers them some protection from 
their enemies; but our ouzels discovered a still 
better spot. The waterfall, dropping from the 
last beam of the flood gates, fell upon a wooden 
step, standing out about a yard from the wall. 
In this moist space, filled with sprays and never- 
ceasing roar, the pair made their nest. Hidden 
in the hollow of the wall and made of moss, it 
was almost invisible. It was a round hut with 
»aves and a corridor leading into the interior. 

In the beginning of May the mother ouzel laid 
five snow-white eggs, right upon the damp litter, 
for the nest was completely saturated with water. 
For a long time she stayed in the nest, without 
once getting off, in order to warm them thor- 
oughly with her body. Finally at the end of 
May three baby birds emerged from the shells. 
The other two had perished from the continual 
dampness. The parents, however, were pleased 
with the results, for the entire brood might have 
been destroyed if, for instance, the nest had been 
built too low on the bank 
and the spring flood of the 
stream had flowed over it. 

The down-covered baby 
birds clamor for nourish- 
ment and both the father 
and mother ouzel take 
turns in providing enough 
food to satisfy them. 
They hunt mostly at the 
edges of whirlpools where 
the current brings them 
an abundant supply of 
water insects and larvae; 
but they never hesitate to 
throw themselves into the 
very midst of a raging and 
frothy torrent if they can 
get some tasty tidbit. 

Meanwhile the other in- 
habitants of the pond are 
hunting, too. First to 
come out and last to go 
are the small adroit water 
shrews. They are very 
hungry in the morning for 
they seldom dare to hunt 
at night; darkness belongs 
to the owls who are not 
too squeamish to feed on 


shrews, although their 
flesh smells of musk. 


Hardly is the sun up be- 
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In this moist space the pair made their nest 


fore, one by one, the shrews crawl out of their 
holes. Splash! a shrew is swimming to the other 
side of the pond. The long bristles covering his 
toes row like oars, and his head with its long, 
bewhiskered snout sticks out of the water; he 
turns it in every direction watching for his prey. 
Ahead, the water is stirred slightly: it might be 
a beetle, a dragon fly, a small fish, a young bird. 
The shrew does not care which; whatever is 
smaller than he will be devoured. His fluffy, 
thick fur seems studded with pearls, for at the 
end of each hair hangs a tiny bubble of air and 
when he reaches the shore with the dead frog in 
his mouth, he shakes himself and his fur is just 
as dry as if it hadn’t been in the water. 

Frog in mouth the shrew disappears in his 
hole, which, by the way, he has never dug him- 
self. A shrew’s claws are too weak for digging 
very deep and usually the hole in which he lives 
has belonged to some mice which he has eaten 
for dinner. A shrew improves the appropriated 
living quarters by making a number of exits; one 
under the water, another leading to the water, a 
third to the ground’s surface, for he must be 
always ready either to at- 
tack his prey, or to flee 
from the stronger enemy. 

“Peek speek...” 
comes the monotonous cry 
of the ouzel. One of the 
shrews, sunning himself 
on the edge of the water, 
lifts his head and moves 
his snout. He has just 
had a good meal, but he 
is too greedy to let a pos- 
sible prey go. Quickly he 
crosses the dam and, hid- 
den in the moss, looks 
down. The ouzel is flying 
in and out of the nest, 
feeding her little ones. 
The shrew closely ob- 
serves the spot where the 
bird has just disappeared ; 
his experience as a hunter 
tells him that a nest is 
there; a nest on the 
ground—the shrew’s law- 
ful prey! 

The day before, some 
repairs have been started 
on the dam. Men have 
drained the pond and only 
a large spray of water falls 
over the house of the 
ouzel; the greater part of 


the wooden step is dry. For 
a while the shrew waits to see 


if the bird is coming out 
again, then runs under the 


water and comes to the hut 
made of moss. <A few steps to 
the right, to the left, sniffing 
the air, and the entrance of 
the nest is found. A moment 
later the shrew disappears in 
the corridor, certain of victory 
and of a gorgeous feast. 

The mother is sitting in the 
nest, her wings covering the 
young ones; tired by her 
morning hunting she is drows- 
ing. At the sight of her, 
greediness overcomes the 
shrew, he forgets all caution, 
and, leaping, seizes the bird 
by the throat. But the leap 
is too short and his teeth do 
not sink deep enough, al- 
though two bright red spots 
appear on the snowy breast. 
Mindful only of the danger to 
her little ones, she dashes for- 
ward, knocking over the 
enemy and dragging him after 
her. Outside, at the entrance, 
with the shrew still holding 
fast to her throat, the ouzel 
pauses for a moment, unde- 
cided. The water sprays them 
with cold dust. An instant 
later the bird has thrown her- 
self headlong into the rapids. 
The current catches the com- 
batants up, carries them to 
the whirlpool and hurls them into it; there they 
spin round and round, knocking against the 
stones. Almost unconscious from the dizzy 
whirling, from the knocks and the cold spouts of 
water, the two enemies are rushed downstream, 
come up in the crystal-like waters of the cascade 
once, twice, and disappear. 

The ouzel is first to recover a little. Not with- 
out reason is she called a child of the torrent, 
where the shrew is only a tolerated alien. She 
takes a deep breath when, for a moment, the cur- 
rent brings them to: the surface. Then, as the 
shrew still grips at her throat, she tries as hard 
as she can to push him away with her claws, to 
beat him with her wings. But her enemy sticks 
to her. She dives and drags him to the bottom. 
She can use her wings now and when the current 
is about to drive them straight upon a rock, she 





The bird has thrown herself headlong into the rapids 


quickly turns round and thrusts the animal for- 
ward. Stunned by the blow, choking with the 
water which fills his mouth, the shrew loosens 
his grip and the ouzel shakes him off. She flaps 
her wings and the current carries her upward. 
Another swing, and she has risen over the stream 
where the sun takes her in a warm embrace. 
The shrew, meanwhile, rolls like a pine cone 
down the stream, unable to stem the current. 
He is knocked against the rocks, brought up to 
the surface where he fills his lungs with air, then 
again hurled deep into the blackness of the bot- 
tom. It is only when he is about three hundred 
feet from the waterfall that a side current 
catches him and washes him toward the shore; 
he finally succeeds in seizing hold of some weeds 
and in stopping; yet for a while he is unable to 
get out of the water. Exhausted, bruised and 
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thoroughly beaten, the 
shrew will remember 
his defeat for a long 
time and never come 
near the unlucky nest 
again. 

Two days later the 
pond is again filled 
with water and again 
the waterfall com- 
pletely hides the nest 
of the water ouzel. 

By the beginning of 
July the young ouzels 
had grown and were 
covered with _ soft, 
motley-colored feath- 
ers. Their appetites 
had grown, too, so that 
their parents hunted 
for food from morning 
till night and came 
home exhausted. To 
make matters worse, 
the season of rains be- 
gan. Gray clouds 
blanketed the sky and 
the heavy, cold rain 
fell without stopping. 
The cool forest stream 
began to swell and rushed on with increasing 
swiftness, roaring and raging when it met ob- 
stacles, uprooting young trees, rolling pebbles 
and boulders. Its water was muddy, dirty. Fum- 
ing and roaring, it broke into the pond of the old 
mill, filled it to overflowing and tumbled over 
the flood gates, forming a kind of cupola of dirty 
yellow foam. 

In the midst of the whistling and whizzing of 
the falling water, behind the dark curtain of the 
falls, the young ouzels knew no fear; they flut- 
tered from one piece of moss to another and 
demanded food, which their parents had great 
difficulty in producing. They could not see the 
beetles and other insects in the muddy water; 
therefore they had to search for them in the 
weeds by the shore, or fly quite a distance away 
from the nest to the quiet little coves where 
the current stowed up dead grasshoppers, butter- 
flies, beetles. And the little ones were left only 
under the protection of the waterfall. 

The shrews fared badly also, their prey having 
hidden from the rain. And this was how it hap- 
pened that one of the largest shrews of the pond, 
searching for food, found himself unexpectedly 
in a mouse’s hole by the dam, at the very flood 
gates. The mice had time to flee—they had 
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Again he gathered kimself for a leap 


several intricate cor- 
ridors. The | shrew, 
very hungry and 


therefore very angry, 
had caught sight of a 
young mouse and, 
chasing it, got stuck 
in one of the passages. 
So he began to dig; 
the earth was soft and, 
as he bored in, a deaf- 


ening roar became 
louder and __ louder. 


When finally he stuck 
out his snout through 
the opening, he was 
not pleased, for he was 


under the waterfall. 
He looked around, 
then suddenly spied 


the three young ou- 
zels. With greedy eyes 
he watched their gay 
flutterings. One of 
them, unaware of the 
animal, came quite 
close to him. The 
shrew leaped but did 
not catch the bird who 
flew away, squeaking 
fearfully. At the sight of the enemy the other 
two birds rushed into the nest, but the first one 
was so badly frightened that he was unable to 
find the entrance to their house. He pressed him- 
self into a crack between two beams and tried to 
hide from the shrew, all the while squeaking 
pitifully. 

The shrew saw him clearly. Cautiously pick- 
ing his way, he began a slow approach; at length 
he reached the last moss knoll; three more leaps, 
and the bird would be caught. But the shrew 
had to cross the slippery wooden flooring covered 
with running water and at the spot where he had 
to make his longest leap there was only a bit of 
weed sticking out of the crevice. The shrew 
stopped; he was aware of the danger that lay 
ahead of him. But hunger and the alluring tid- 
bit were too much for him. Like a small, black 
panther he gathered himself and jumped. It 
was a good leap, for he fell on a clump of weeds, 
halfway to the young ouzel.. Again he gathered 
himself for a leap, but weeds were entangling his 
feet. He straightened up, with short, quick 
movements of his paws pressed the weeds under 
him and leaped. The thin blades of weed yielded 
under his weight, yet he reached the beam right 
under the bird. He stuck his tenacious claws 


into the wood . . . in vain . . . its slippery sur- 
face did not hold him. The water knocked him 
down, pulled him towards the fall. He tried to 
seize a blade of weed with his teeth, but it broke. 
He placed his paws in a crevice, but the water 
washed them out and again pulled him towards 
the yellow curtain of the cascade. This time the 
shrew could offer no resistance and with a roar 
the current caught him and hurled him into the 
whirlpool where he spun round and round until 
he was knocked and crushed against a rock. 
Thus perished the largest shrew of the pond and 
the young ouzel was saved. 

The rest of the summer was peaceful and un- 
eventful; it was followed by autumn with its 
clear, sunny days, its cold nights and its golden 
and reddish hues. The young ouzels left the 
nest and settled along the stream. They were 
now capable of finding their own food, which had 
become quite scarce. Then came the first frosts, 


hardening the ground, edging the puddles with 
thin ice. The pond of tne old mill lay smooth 
and untroubled, encircled by the bare trees. 
Winter was coming! The water was crusted 
with ice, snow fell and melted and fell again; 
but the waterfall still fought against the fetters 
of ice, and the ouzels still lived along the forest 
stream. As long as the waterfall was alive they 
would stay there, diving daringly into the icy 
water and running along the bottom of the ice- 
covered stream. “Peek... peek... peek 
... their ery was heard all around the pond as 
they searched for nourishment and sunned them- 
selves sitting on one of their watchtower stones. 
But as soon as the frost locked the waterfall and 
covered it with a heavy white canopy, the ouzel 
family would spread their wings wide open and 
fly south in search of other indomitable rapids 
and cascades where they would remain until 
spring. 


The Tale of the Mugglewuff 


CONSTANCE SAVERY 


Illustrations by Marjorie Flack 


HEN they 


came to the 
big black 
barn in Wimble- 
combe lane, Santa 


put her head over 
her shoulder and 
said in a_ short 
voice, “That’s 
where the Muggle- 
wulf lives!” 

Binkie and Dimples were walking three 
steps behind Santa in order to show that 
they were young and humble. Santa was 
eight. She did not like taking her two little 
cousins for a walk after midday dinner; 
she would much rather have sat reading 
stories in the curly apple tree at home. 

Binkie and Dimples looked fearfully at 
the big black barn, which was two stories 
high and had a door far up in the wall. They 
held each other’s hands more tightly. 

“Santa,” said Binkie bravely, “please, 
what is a Mugglewuff?”’ 

Santa gave a grunt and would not speak. 
Binkie and Dimples hurried a good deal; 





*Couldn’t we go home now?” asked Dimples 


they changed three 
steps behind into not 
quite one, and they 
trod on Santa’s 
heels. Sheturned 
round in a fury. 
‘““You stupid 
‘ babies, I wish the 
Mugglewuff wou'd 
snatch you away 
bang!” she cried. 
They did not ask Santa any more ques- 
tions, for all at once they had a feeling that 
they knew what the Mugglewuff was like. 
It was a wild black thing with a black mop- 
like head and glaring eyes and long, long 
black arms with snatching hands which it 
put down from its black door high up in the 
wall. They did not breathe freely until 
they were past the barn and on the moor. 
“Santa,” said Binkie, “we don’t like this 
walk very much. May we go home another 
way, not past the barn?” 
“Mother told me to bring you this way,” 
said Santa, primming her lips. 
“Then you won't take us this way to- 
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"I wish the Mug- 





The faces of Binkie and 
Dimples became very grave; 
for they had meant to tell dear 
Aunt Penny all about the 
frightensome Mug glewuff. 
They took hands again and 
tiptoed after Santa, who 
walked like an angry grena- 
dier. They wished that she 
would walk quietly ; her steps 
were loud enough to wake the 
sleepiest Mugglewulf that ever 
snatched. 

Aunt Penny was troubled 
during the next few days. 
Binkie and Dimples had been 


Zé glownf would sent to her country home to 
‘ tch you away ail 
Sana” he-aaiel grow fat and rosy after mea- 





morrow?” pleaded Dimples faintly. 

“Yes, I shall,” replied Santa grimly; 
“it’s my favorite walk.” 

“But there is the Mugglewuff!’’ said 
Binkie, nearly crying. 

“T don’t mind the Mugglewuff at all!” 
replied Santa. “The Mugglewuff likes me.” 

“Does he like us?” asked Dimples. 

“No, he doesn’t, so now you know,” 
answered Santa. 

It was grievous. Binkie and Dimples had 
planned to look for white heather to send to 
Mother, but the tale of the Mugglewuff had 
taken away all their pleasure. Santa sat 
on a heather tuft counting sixty, thirty 
times over. Her mother had told her to 
keep the little cousins on the moor for at 
least half an hour; and as Santa had no 
watch, she was anxious to keep some record 
of the time with a view to gettng back to the 
curly apple tree at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. As soon as she had counted the thir- 
tieth minute, back they had to go. Binkie 
and Dimples nearly cried. 

“Sillies, to be afraid of a Mugglewuff!” 
scoffed Santa, walking on ahead. Presently 
she added in a low voice, “Don’t tell any- 
one about the Mugglewuff. It doesn’t like 
to be talked about.” 
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sles; but in spite of all her 
care, they looked pale and ill. 

She could not think what was wrong. She 
gave them butter and cream and fruit; she 
put more blankets on their bed; she sent 
them for so many walks with Santa that the 
curly apple tree was neglected, and Santa’s 
temper turned hot as red pepper in bread 
sauce. Yet nothing made them well. 

Santa enjoyed taking Binkie and Dimples 
past the big black barn every day. Once 
the black door was ajar. Binkie and 
Dimples ran past it, screaming. They 
would not go home that day; and in the end 
Santa was forced to say that the Mugele- 
wuff would not snatch at them while she 
was with them. 

“You should have told us that before!’ 
sobbed Binkie. 

“Well, I've told you now!” said Santa, 
and scolded them all the way home. 

Binkie and Dimples felt happier when 
they knew that Santa was able to shield 
them from the Mugglewuff. But there was 
a worse trial in store for them. Miss Mur- 
gatrovd asked them to tea, and Miss Mur- 
gatrovd lived just round the corner of the 
Mugglewufl’s lane. Santa was not asked, 
because Santa had a music lesson. 

‘But you can run there by yourselves; it 
is only a very little way,” said Aunt Penny 





































as she helped them to dress. They went 
quietly down the garden, all neat and trim, 
and Binkie said, “I will ask Santa whether 
the Mugglewulf is likely to be fierce today.” 

Santa was in the curly apple tree, a hook 
on her knee, and her music case hanging on 
a branch beside her. 

“Go away!” she said. 
of course. Go away.” 

So they went. But at the first sight of 
the black barn, their courage failed them; 
for there was a ladder leading down from 
the high black door. 

“T tell you what we will do,” said Binkie. 
“We will sit down on this stone and wait 
till a quarter of six, which is the time that 
we were to come away from Miss Murgat- 
rovd’s house. Then we will go back.” 

“But Aunt Penny will ask us whether we 
have enjoyed ourselves and what games we 
have played,” said Dimples. “And perhaps 
she will send us to Miss Murgatroyd’s house 
tomorrow instead of today !”’ 

Binkie was an honest little girl. 

“We must say that we don’t want to talk 
about what we did,” she said. “It seems 
rude, but I am afraid we can’t help it.” 

“Do you think we are far enough away 
from the Mugglewuff?”’ asked Dimples. 

Binkie thought SO. 

“Now we must count the time the way 
Santa does it,” she said. “Sixty makes a 
minute, and then you make a mark in 
the dust and begin again. And _ thirty 
marks in the dust make half an hour. 
From four till quarter to six is four half- 
hours, I think.” 

sinkie was not very clever at sums, but 
her counting was good enough for Dimples. 
They sat down on the stone and took it in 
turns to count the minutes, while the one 
who was not counting kept her eyes on the 
shut black door. 

At half-past four it began to rain. This 
was a trouble to them both, for the rain 


“Tam busy. Yes, 


interfered with their dust clock. It also 
made them cold and damp. 
“Couldn’t we go home?” asked Dimples. 
“No, thirty-four, 


thirty-five,” said 





Binkie, counting on. “Too early. Thirty- 
eight, thirty-nine, thirty-ten, forty.” 

The rain splashed down faster and faster. 
It bent their yellow hats and soaked their 
blue ribbons and dripped through their 
white muslin frocks and went on till it 
reached their skins. 

At half past five the door high up in the 
barn swung open. 

With one piercing scream Binkie and 
Dimples flew up the road and fell down flat 
on the garden pathway. Aunt Penny 
rushed out to pick them up. They could 
only say, “The Mugglewuff is coming!” 

Aunt Penny looked over the gate. 

“Poor old Mr. Jones is just coming out 
of his barn,” she said. “I can’t see any 
Mugglewuffs. What do you mean, and how 
have vou managed to get so wet?” 

Led indoors, they had'to explain, in spite 
of the Mugelewuff’s wish that his name 
should never be spoken. For Aunt Penny 
asked question after question. 

Binkie and Dimples were given hot baths 
and tucked up in bed with a fire in their 
room and with bowls of steaming bread- 
and-milk and crunchy white sugar. When 
Aunt Penny carried the empty bowls away, 
she left the door ajar, and they could see the 
nursery plainly. 

Santa sat at the nursery table, busy writ- 
ing. Her face was crimson and her black 
evebrows were drawn together in a scowl; 
she dipped her pen into the inkstand again 
and again. They wondered why she seemed 
to be writing so many copies out of her 
lesson-hours. 

When the evening was over, Santa came 
stalking into their bedroom with a sheet of 
paper in each hand. 

“Mother says I am to give you these,” 
she said, and ran away. 

Dimples picked up the first sheet. Then 

sinkie picked up the second sheet. “Oh, 
what a good thing!” she said. And, “Oh, 
what a good thing!” echoed Dimples. 

For Santa had written, tw enty times at 
least, the welcome words: 

“THERE IS NO MUGGLEWUFF!” 
[13] 
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Sweet is the voice that calls 
From babbling waterfalls 
In meadows where the downy seeds are flying; 
And soft the breezes blow, 
And eddying come and go, 
In faded gardens where the rose is dying. 
—Georce ARNOLD 


HOW DO YOU KNOW YOU ARE A JUNIOR? 
HEN you go coasting in winter, you enjoy 
the swift rush of your sled down the hill- 

side and the sharp drive of the wind against your 
face. You have real fun and you know you dre 
having it. When you reach the bottom of the 
hill, you are eager to climb to the top again for 
another turn. Your blood tingles in your veins 
and you shout for pure joy. 

You have similar pleasures in summer. When 
you swim in the cool lake or river, you drive 
your body through the water with keen delight. 
If you happen to be a good diver, you plunge 
down into the pool and rise to the surface with 
a feeling of pride. You are thrilled by your 
successful effort. 

Your best times come when you have your 
pleasures with a group of good companions. You 
want to do something besides coasting or swim- 
ming. You like to have a variety of activities. 
You like, for example, to belong to clubs in which 
you can join with your friends in all sorts of 
things which boys and girls like to do. The best 
club members, as you already have found out, 
are not the silent, inactive ones; the best mem- 
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bers are those who know why they belong and 
who try hard to be worthy of their membership. 

The Junior Red Cross is a club to which every 
boy and girl in school can belong. It will not 
mean much to you, however, unless you are 
wide-awake and active; unless you try to find 
ways by which the club may become better and 
more useful. You are not a real member until 
you do something to prove your right to belong. 
You will know that you are a real member when 
you share in doing the things which your fellow 
members are doing and when you can show by 
your deeds that you have adopted for your guide 
of conduct the motto “I Serve.” 


Vlomwaw W. 


Director, American Junior Red Cross 





WHO HAS SHARP EARS? 


ERE is a game which is also a popular test 
with the Scouts. 

A Scout leader (called The Hedge-Hog) had 
several Belgian troops do it during the big “May 
Camp.” The players, with backs turned, have 
to guess the nature of the sounds produced be- 
hind them. Any competitor who turns his head 
gets zero. 

These are the noises: sharpen a pencil; count 
money ; close a book; empty a water bottle; blow 
the nose; scratch a match; brush one’s clothes 
with a brush; tear a sheet of paper; close a metal 
box; drive a tent peg. 

As there were ten competing troops, the leader 
had to blow his nose ten times! 

Each competitor had to write out on a sheet 
of paper the noises he had heard. Half a point 
per noise guessed correctly was awarded. 

The weakest troop had twelve points out of a 
possible twenty and the strongest 17.5 points. 
Several individuals made perfect scores. 

The notes were sometimes funny. One com- 
petitor wrote, for instance: “The individual is 
blowing his nose;” “The individual taps on his 
trousers;” “The individual is lighting his 
briquet;” and another described the noises he 


heard, such as “cric-crac;” “boum;” “paf.” 
—From “The Scouts,” magazine of the Belgian 
Boy Scouts’ Association 





MoruHer: Henry, who gave you that black 
eye? 

Henry: Nobody gave it to me; I had to fight 
for it. 


SEASIDE Visitor: How clear the sky is today! 
Oup Sartor: Yes, madam; I’ve just swept it 
with my telescope. 
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As Friend to Friend 


AST fall two children 
L in a Massachusetts 
schoolroom were 
feeling strange and home- 
sick. Not very long be- 
fore they had come to 
the United States from 
Czechoslovakia and 
school here was so very 
different from what they 
had been used to. Be- 
sides, they found the lan- 
guage of their new coun- 
try difficult and they felt dreadfully out of the 
things with which their schoolmates were so 
busy. One day their schoolroom was alive with 
preparations for some undertaking that all the 
pupils seemed to enjoy. And then the two Czech 
children spied on the teacher’s desk a familiar 
sight, little cardboard boxes like the ones that 
had come into their schools far across the water 
in the old home to tell them that children in 
America thought of them. Somehow the two 
children found the English words to say how 
glad they were to see those boxes and how proud 
to share in packing them to send back to Europe. 
Now, at last, they felt that they belonged. 

This true story was told by one of the Junior 
Red Cross delegates at the National Convention 
in Washington last spring. It shows how the 
Junior Red Cross Christmas boxes that have 
been going abroad every year since 1921 have 
made friends in schoolrooms far away. So does 
a letter like this one, written in English, from a 
school at W6rgl, which is near Innsbruck in the 
Austrian Tyrol: 





You can see us shouting, ‘Three cheers for 
our American friends!’ ” 


“DEAR FRIENDS: 

“We thank you for the 
nice presents you sent us. 
They gave us great pleas- 
ure and we are sending 
you a photograph of Jun- 
ior Red Cross members 
of our form. You can 
see us all shouting: 
‘Three cheers for our 
American friends!’ 

“We are having fine 
winter weather and are 
able to go skating, tobogganning and skiing. You 
all know that we live in a country where there 
are high mountains, lovely woods and lakes. We 
are learning English and should very much like 
to get a letter from you so that we could read it 
in class. Please tell us something about your daily 
life and your country. We should simply love 
to get some picture postcards from America.” 

A school in Yugoslavia sent a picture of its 
village with this thank-you letter: 

“Your dear presents we have received with 
great joy. We thank you very much. We are 
sorry you are so far away from us. We would 
like to correspond with you and learn about your 
country and to tell you also about our country, 
Yugoslavia. We would like to send you presents, 
too, but are not able this year. From the picture 
you can see that we live surrounded by foothills 
of the Slovenian mountains which are covered 
with vineyards. But for two years the fruit of 
our vineyards has been destroyed and so we are 
very poor. Will you send us a letter?” 

Sometimes the little boxes come in just at the 
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right time to help a Junior group in another 
country with its Christmas plans for others. This 
letter was attached to a gayly painted poster 
made in a school in Warsaw, Poland: 

“Long before Christmas holidays, our Circle 
had planned to decorate a Christmas tree and 
prepare some gifts for the poorest children of 
our school. We had bought the Christmas tree 
and prepared the ornaments for it; we had gath- 
ered some clothing for them, but we could not 
afford to buy any toys because some of our 
fathers are unemployed at present and we could 
not get together any extra money. We were so 
sorry not to be able to do it, for we knew how 
much all children like toys. Suddenly there ar- 
rived a big box with the toys from you as if it 
fell from heaven! How many various things we 
found there. How beautiful they were! From 
America! From this land which our national 
hero, Tadeusz Kosciuszko, loved so dearly. Toys 
are always liked by children but those sent by 
you are doubly appreciated by us.” 

At many another Christmas tree in far lands 
the contents of the little boxes from America 
have the privilege of making children feel happy 
and friendly. That is the main thing about the 
gifts. They are simple, inexpensive things that 
are sent as greetings from friends to friends. Any- 
one who packs a single box with a superior feel- 
ing of “giving to the little poor children” has 
missed the point of the whole thing. That sort 
of Lady Bountiful feeling doesn’t belong to our 


times or to real Juniors at all. Best of all are 
things made with your own hands. That way, 
you send something of yourselves. This is no 
one-sided exchange, either. The senders get 
back not only hundreds of letters and even gifts 
in return but also a gift of the spirit—the feeling 
of interest and of comradeship. 

September is the month to begin working on 
plans for the boxes. This year, as before, hun- 
dreds of them will be sent from east and west 
and north and south of our big country and from 
Puerto Rico. They will go into the Balkans, up 
along the Baltic, to the shores of the Black Sea 
and the Mediterranean, to France, to Austria, to 
Alaska, to Japan, to tropic islands in the Pacific. 
Those for Europe must reach New York by 
October 25 at the latest. The big boxes full of the 
little cartons bound for Baltic lands, for example, 
must come into port ahead of the winter’s ice. 

The boxes for Europe are packed by schools 
in the eastern and midwestern areas. Those for 
Alaska, Japan and Guam go from the Pacific 
area, sailing from San Francisco. A California 
Junior delegate to the National Convention re- 
ported that boxes for Alaska, where some must 
go away up inside the Arctic Circle, are packed 
in Pacific area schools in the spring before school 
closes so that they may sail north in the summer 
while there is “open water.” 

Find out from the Junior Red Cross leader in 
your Chapter what may be sent in the boxes and 
how to go about getting them ready. 


The Calendar Story 


HERE were thirty girls in the school at Mon- 

astir. They were Greeks, Albanians, Bulga- 
rians and Serbs. People spoke of them as Mace- 
donians, as though that were a special brand of 
apples. But the girls knew in what each differed 
from the others. All spoke Serbian because 
Monastir is in Yugoslavia, but they spoke it with 
varying accents, and with their own names for 
certain things. 

If they joined hands and circled slowly under 
the mulberry trees, the Serbs called the dance 
the “kolo,” but the Bulgarian girls said, “No, 
it’s the horo!” And when they bound on their 
pigskin sandals some called them “opinze,” and 
some “opanki.” 

“Can’t you find something in which you are 
all alike?” asked the headmistress. 

Anastasia’s face lighted up. She shook her 
head “no” which in the Balkans means “yes,” 
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and whispered to ’Docia. Together they ran to 
the kitchen where the cook was plucking fowls. 

“Marietta, have you any peppers?” 

“Bushels, and no time to string them.” 

The two spent the play hour threading great 
green necklaces, putting in enough red “beads” 
to give a dash of color. Then they strung them 
across the front of the schoolhouse, in rows be- 
tween the windows. When the other girls came 
pelting back from the playground and caught 
sight of the polished, rubbery festoons, a shout 
went up. Instantly each girl had a vision of her 
own home, with its stone or plastered walls or 
its weathered balconies, hung with strings of 
peppers drying in the sun. 

And that evening when Marietta brought in 
for supper bowls of stewed green peppers 
smothered in clabbered milk, there was a murmur 
of content without a dissenting note.—A. M. U. 








Papaya tree with fruit 


Flower of the banana 


N THE islands of Hawaii 
the warm and brilliant 


urious growth. There only 
the mildest of seasonal change 
marks winter and summer. In 
the early spring months, 
drenching rains refresh the 
soil of plain and valley alike. 
And never do these rains 
bring the steamy and intolerable heat that 
tropic countries know; strong, fresh trade-winds 
play across the mountain ranges, cooling the val- 
leys; nowhere are to be found the teeming 
jungle or the poisonous life or the strange fruits 
of the tropics. 

In Hawaii we feel very close to the mainland, 
and very much a part of American life in most 
things; yet we rejoice in the things that make 
our islands particularly different and beautiful. 
Among these things are the foods. 

What do girls and boys in the islands eat? To 
answer that question you would have to go half 
way around the world and back again, to the 
homelands of many of these children’s parents in 
China, Japan, the Philippines, America. But we 
will start with the native foods of the Hawaiians 
themselves, which were the only articles of diet 
before the haole, or stranger, came. 

Fish, of course, forms a central part of the diet. 
In the old days every man’s strip of land ex- 
tended from mountain to shore so that it in- 
cluded not only a section of upland and a section 
for his vegetable and taro patches but also a 
place where he might fish. Often the beach land 
ended in a fish-pond made by building a wall or 
dyke to enclose an expanse of sea water where 
young fish could be spawned and a certain supply 
of fish food could be assured. 

These ponds included only the smaller fish, of 


Luau 
sunshine encourages lux- in 
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Breadfruit 


which a great variety and 
abundance are to be found 
round about the islands. For 
fish, such as the ulua, from 
which big steaks could be cut, 
there were canoe expeditions 
into deeper waters, where a 
huge net was cast and then 
dragged in by many people. 
In the old days many things 
could be told about fish-gods, and the little 
shrines of coral and lava rock still to be seen 
along the less frequented shores. 

Beside a fishing ground, the Hawaiian home 
had to have a taro patch. When I was a child 
in the States our garden had a clump of orna- 
mental plants which I called “elephant ears,” be- 
cause of the shape of its huge leaves. Some 
Hawaiians used to believe that if the large- 
leaved “elephant-ear,” or a-pe (pronounced ah- 
pay) grew near your doorway it would keep all 
mischievous sprites from your home, because 
these sprites loved so to slide down its broad, 
glossy leaves that they would forget their mis- 
chief. 

Edible taro is one kind of “elephant-ear” with 
smaller leaves and a big, bulbous root. It grows 
in low-lying ground or dug-out pits which are 
kept constantly wet. According to the legends, 
much of the taro in Hawaii was planted by the 
menehune, the Little People, who did many good 
deeds by night. They carefully tended the taro 
patches, digging the shallow pits and keeping 
them filled with water, until taro was flourishing 
all over the islands. 

The taro roots may be baked, or boiled and 
sliced. They are a little like potato. But the 
favorite use for taro is pot. This is the real 
staple of Hawaiian diet, as bread is with you and 
rice is for Chinese and Japanese children. Poi 
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is a liquid-paste-like substance, made by pound- 
ing the cooked taro root into a thick mass and 
then mixing it into a thin paste with water. Poi 
is either made and eaten fresh or allowed to fer- 
ment slightly. It is eaten often with salty fish 
and sometimes with roast pig. 

Roast pig, as a rule, is only for feasts. For a 
luau, as the feast is called, everything is cooked 
in a pit in the ground, an imu, in which a fire 
has been built and stones have been brought to 
fiery heat. The stones make a hot floor in the 
oven, and some are put inside the pig. Around 
the meat are arranged all the other articles of 
food, wrapped in the big broad leaves of the ti 
plant so that they will steam instead of drying 
up. Fish, bananas, sweet potatoes, breadfruit 
and vegetables, thus wrapped separately in little 
leaf bundles, well covered with layers of green 
leaves and banked with earth, all cook together 
for hours in the hot pit. All sorts of other deli- 
racies are added to the menu—poi, eaten cold; 
opthi, a kind of oyster in little black shells found 
clinging to rocks on the rougher coasts of the 
islands; limu, or sea moss; the oily meat of the 
kukui nut (candle nut), and sections of “squid,” 
that is, tentacles of the octopus. Then there is 
apt to be a delicious pudding made of coconut 
milk and sweet potato, stiffened a bit with arrow- 
root starch; and such fruits as mangos, bananas, 
pineapples and papaya. 

How mainland boys would delight in climbing 
the giant mango trees in the seasons when the 
hard green fruit is hanging thick. The island 
children like the green mangos better than they 
do the delicious ripe ones which grown-ups 
prefer. The mango came to us from such coun- 
tries as India, South China, the Philippines, but 
it has grown here so long that great old trees are 
now established all over the islands. Its big, 
oval, slightly flattened fruit, with thick green 
skin over which a pink blush comes on the sunny 
side as it ripens, has juicy, apricot-colored flesh 
with a flavor that simply cannot be described to 
anyone who has not tasted it. 

The papaya is a 
melon-shaped fruit, 
with soft, salmon- 
colored flesh eaten 
with aspoon. It is de- 
licious with pineapple. 
Children like to go 
hunting for guavas, 
too. They grow on 
smaller, shrub-like 
trees in many of the 
hilly wild sections of 
the islands. The guava 
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Pounding poi 


is a round, pinkish yellow fruit that tastes like a 
cross between lemon and strawberry and some- 
thing else very much stronger and quite inde- 
scribable. Bananas, which grow wild in the up- 
lands and are cultivated widely for home use and 
export, are in constant demand. Some denser 
starchy varieties are very big and fat; they are 
edible only when baked as a vegetable but are 
exceedingly good then. 

Breadfruit (ulu) is a large round fruit that 
looks like a cannon ball with a golf ball surface. 
It grows on beautiful big trees, and when it is 
very ripe and is baked a long time, it is as good 
a dish as anyone could want to eat. It tastes 
somewhat like a sweet potato, but has a sprightly 
flavor all its own. There is a legend that the 
breadfruit was given to the people in time of 
famine by a dying man who told his wife that 
in the morning she would find plenty for herself 
and the children to eat growing just outside the 
doorway of their grass-thatched house. 

“My hands will have become leaves,” he said; 
“my body will be trunk and branches; the round 
fruit will be my head.” 

In the morning the wife found this strange 
tree growing beside the door, and its roasted fruit 
saved the people from starvation. 

Throughout their long remembered history the 
sturdy Polynesian people of the Pacific islands 
have cultivated the sweet potato, the fat red 
yam. Scientists are tracing its history, hoping 
thereby to learn more of the mystery of where 
these sea-faring Polynesian people came from in 
the age before recorded history began. 

Coco palms are plentiful, especially along the 
beaches, and it is a common sight to see a group 
of boys, thirsty from a hike or a swim, swarming 
up the tall leaning trunks and down again bear- 
ing ripe nuts, larger in their outer husks than 
the human head. These coarse outer husks are 
ripped off by strong hands, and the hard inner 
shell is cracked expertly so that the nut forms 
a big cup and none of the fresh cool milk is 
spilled. Coconut meat and milk are also used in 
many prepared dishes 
that children in Ha- 
wali enjoy. 

Great fields of sugar- 
cane wave their flower- 
ing tassels over the is- 
lands—Hawaii’s prin- 
cipal industry is sugar. 
In olden times the Ha- 
wailian people knew 
and named more than 
forty varieties of cane, 
each with special prop- 


erties and uses, and one finds them often re- 
ferred to in proverbs and legends. Everyone 
loves the sweet juice that can be sucked from 
sections of the jointed stalk when the outer tough 
skin is peeled down. It is Nature’s first stick 
candy. In the shops and markets can be found 
all the vegetables and meats and preserved foods, 
spices and sweets and savories of China and 
Japan; and in the restaurants typical Chinese 
and Japanese meals are served in the typical way. 
itice was first introduced in 1865 by the early 
Oriental settlers in Hawaii. It is eaten in a great 


variety of ways but you would not find many 
children on these islands who do not know and 
like o-susshi and other cold rice delicacies intro- 
duced to them by their Japanese playmates. 

Although the markets and stores of Hawaii 
offer nearly all the foods of the American main- 
land, East or West, North or South, and although 
you can eat a meal here that would not be notice- 
ably different from your own meals at home, 
nevertheless, as you see, the ordinary everyday 
rations of children in these islands do differ from 
those of children of the mainland. 


Juniors the World Around 





German Juniors learning to bandage in first-aid class 


HE French Junior Red Cross is organizing 

a great exhibition of dolls which it will 

show about Christmas time for the benefit 
of the Junior work. French Juniors are busy 
dressing large numbers of dolls which will be 
sold. They have also invited the Junior mem- 
bers of all the other national Societies to send 
dolls dressed in national costume or modern or 
historical dress to be shown. These dolls will be 
kept by the French Junior Red Cross for a per- 
manent exhibition. The proceeds from the sale 
and exhibition will be used to carry forward the 
work of the French J. R. C. One doll has already 
gone to Paris from this country, and others will 
be sent. They have to be in Paris by Decem- 
ber 15. 

The French J. R. C. offers to the Juniors of 
Paris free classes in hygiene and first aid at the 
Red Cross headquarters. A pupil who took the 
courses wrote: 

I have had many opportunities to make use of my Red 
Cross knowledge. I have helped at two motorcycle acci- 
dents, faintings, cuts, burns, hurts of all sorts, and every- 
one in the house has formed the habit of calling on me, 


which makes me feel proud and grateful for the very 
useful classes given by the Junior Red Cross. 


A letter in an album from the Ecole Com- 
munale de Jeunes Filles, Saint Maixent, France, 
to the Elm Street School, Westerly, Rhode 
Island, tells how the French Juniors gave hot 
lunches to the less fortunate children without 
anyone’s knowing: 

At school forty to fifty children take lunch at noon. 
We call it eating at the canteen. The parents of the 
pupils bring vegetables. The poorest children don’t 
bring anything, but nobody knows who doesn’t, be- 
cause our teacher does not tell. The bigger pupils come 
in the morning to peel the vegetables. The big pot is 
put on the stove in the classroom. The peeled vegetables 
are put in and water and salt are added. When it 
boils there is a good smell in the room. At noon the 
teacher and a big pupil share out the soup into a bowl 
or an aluminum ring. The remainder is warmed over. 
I like better to eat at the canteen than at home. 


JUNIOR Red Cross poster competition 

was organized in the Francisco W. Cisneros 
school at San Salvador, Salvador. The jury 
awarded the first prize to a poster which de- 
picted the native legend of the balm tree, the 
sap of which was supposed to heal wounds. The 
competing posters were shown publicly and 
money was given by the Red Cross of Salvador 
to buy drawing materials for the Juniors who 
had competed. 


"THE group at the Carlo Bini, Italy, School 
sends this report: 


Following our custom from the beginning of the school 
year we Juniors, our teachers, and our mothers began to 
work on knitted things, underwear, and all sorts of cloth- 
ing for children of the town. As a result, we were able to 
take to the Mother and Child Institution on December 
20, 1032 pieces of clothing, sixty-seven toys, 104 packets 
of cakes, three kilograms of sweets and chocolate, six kilo- 
grams of biscuits, five kilograms of apples, fifty kilograms 
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This young lady came from Japan with enough things in her chest 
She had kimonos for every sea- 
son and for every ceremony, underwear, bed quilts, a purse, an 
On the top of the chest are cushions, battledores, 


of drawers to set up housekeeping. 


apron, games. 
slippers and a round pillow in a white case 


of oranges, one kilogram of dried fruits. It fine 


Christmas harvest. 


Was a 


ENGLISH members from West Kempsy organ- 

ized a sale of 
dolls’ clothes, which 
enabled girls to re- 
new their children’s 
wardrobes and 
brought eighteen 
shillings to the Jun- 
ior Red Cross serv- 
ice Fund. 


Junior Red 

Cross group in 
Canada made a 
“ship of health” out 
of cardboard. On each sail was printed a health 
rule. Each child brought a figure cut from a 
-atalog to represent himself. To earn the right 
to go aboard, each Junior had to keep ten health 
rules during the week. Those with the highest 
averages were given a special position in the ship. 


Nashville 


correspondents in 


ROM Australia comes this report: 

We are only five in number. One girl rides four 
miles to attend the meetings, one is on a busy farm, two 
have homes and small children to look after. Neverthe- 
less we are all keen. Our meetings are held once a month 
and are always fully attended. The first meeting was for 
election of officers and general Red Cross business. At the 
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Members in Scuolo Elementaire, Piombino, Italy, sent to 


dressed in eighteenth-century costumes, harvesting grapes 


other meetings we sewed and knitted some 
small garments for the Junior Red Cross 
exhibition, for which gained two first 
prizes and two second prizes. At the May 
meeting we collected a quantity of old linen 
and forwarded it to a hospital. We have 
just held our June meeting and now have a 
parcel ready to be sent to headquarters. It 
contains one dress, five pairs of bloomers, 
five petticoats, one knitted singlet, two kettle 
holders and a nightdress. We have also 
collected a large box of used clothes which 
are waiting to be mended and washed. At 
our next meeting each member is to bring 
a buneh of vegetables suitable for soup, to 
be sent to a soup kitchen. 


we 


GROUP of forty country Juniors 

recently visited the capital of 
Chile. Juniors of Santiago showed 
them the city. The day ended with 
a visit to the headquarters of the 
Junior Red Cross where the visiting 
Juniors saw the museum, the library 
and the exhibition of school corre- 
spondence albums. They were also 
shown the relief and educational de- 
partments and the department that 
directs the fight against tuberculosis. They pre- 
sented the museum of the Junior Section with 
articles they had made themselves, carved from 
wood, including a plow driven by a laborer 
and a little ox-cart. 


HE Junior Red 

Cross members 
at Hutisko, Czecho- 
slovakia, organized 
a fire brigade. They 
got a small pump 
and a hose eighty 
meters long. They 
watered the school 
garden for practice. 
At a given signal (a 
whistle), the Jun- 
iors rapidly form ranks and go to work. The 
girls carry the hose, three by three, the boys pre- 
pare the pump and the whole group hurries to 
the scene of the fire. A farm was burned on the 
edge of the forest and the trees were in great 
danger. In less than fifteen minutes the Juniors 
had arrived and protected the forest. A week 
later, a fire broke out about three kilometers 
from the school. The children asked a passing 
farmer to lend his horse. It was harnessed to the 
pump and in eight minutes the children arrived 
at the burning house, just in time to help put the 
fire out before it reached the house next door. 


this photograph of dolls 





Some of the things that 

went to Japan for ex- 

bibit at the Interna- 
tional Conference 


made by members of the American Junior 

Red Cross have been sent from this country 
to the International Red Cross Conference which 
is being held this October in Japan. From all 
parts of the country, from Puerto Rico, from 
American Samoa and from the Philippines they 
went to represent the American Juniors in a 
great exhibition that will be one of the chief 
features of the Conference. To this exhibition 
the Junior memberships of all the nations are 
contributing like samples of their work. Natu- 
rally, each country has picked out the very best 
they can find to show what they can do. There 
will probably be more than two hundred albums 
and twice as many pieces of handwork. When 
the conference is over, the Japanese Red Cross 
will put the albums and gifts on permanent ex- 
hibition in their museum. 

But this is not all that is going to the confer- 
ence from the Juniors of the world. Plants and 
seeds are going from every country for a garden 
which the Japanese are planting around a 
modern hospital in the great city of Osaka. 
Plants from the Red Cross Societies in the three 
Americas, in Europe, in Africa and the mainland 
of Asia will make up this international botanical 
garden. The American Red Cross is sending a 
slip from an ivy plant that was growing at 
Mount Vernon when George Washington lived 
there. 


PF ms albums and nine pieces of handwork 








They will be shown 

with the handiwork of 

members from every 

J. R. C. organization 
there is 


MEMBERS in several schools in Clarksburg, 

West Virginia, provided hot lunches for 
needy schoolmates. Adamston Junior High 
School in addition held a bundle day and a 
eanned-fruit day, and Norwood Junior High 
School cooperated with the senior organization in 
holding a doughnut sale, and bought shoes for 
needy pupils with the proceeds. Bridgeport 
School members made ten dollars by a benefit 
bridge party, and used the money to buy shoes. 


UNIORS in one school in Darlington, South 
Carolina, furnished lunches for twenty-five 
children every day. 


EMBERS in Dry Lake School, San Diego 

County, California, used the desert cactus 
at their gate to make napkin rings to put in 
Christmas boxes to be sent to fellow Juniors in 
other countries. The boys made the rings, and 
the girls embroidered napkins to go.in them. 


CABLEGRAM from Manila in June re- 

ported 1,068,000 Junior members in the 
Philippine Islands and a school Service Fund of 
238,000 pesos. 


EW ROCHELLE, New York, School and 

Kindergarten raised its enrollment money 
by giving a cake and candy sale. They report 
that they were very successful. 
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Union Street School, Hackensack, New Jersey, members sent in an album 
to Japan this picture of their schoolboy patrol in action 


EMBERS in Perth Amboy, New Jersey, 
purchased materials and made Red Cross 
flags for the Chapter to use at Roll Call time. 


N Baldwin County, Georgia, Juniors made the 
tags used by the Chapter in its drive for dis- 
aster funds. 


AvctUsta, Georgia, members collected 250 
magazines for the transient shelter. 


LOOMFIELD, New Jersey, members have a 

slogan: S.S.8.—‘“Shoe Shelf in Every School.” 
A Junior representative is responsible for storing 
and repairing the shoes. The correspondence 
albums from Juniors of nine nations which five 
schools of this town have collected are listed so 
that all schools may use them. 


OPYING from the color plates in the front 

of the dictionary, members in Jerome, Idaho, 
made a set of flags of all nations. They colored 
pieces of muslin, four by six inches in size, with 
wax crayon and ironed in the wax and color. 
They also mounted on soft blue paper many of 
Miss Upjohn’s pictures of other lands which they 
had saved from old calendars and magazines. 
One eighth-grade pupil who prints particularly 
well marked the country illustrated in India ink. 
They use the pictures and flags together in 
studying other countries. 

They also keep on exhibition in a glass case 
the thank-you gifts sent from Japan and Samoa 
in acknowledgment of Christmas boxes. A 
Junior committee sees that the exhibit is changed 
regularly. 
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NE delegate from Westport, 

Connecticut, to the regional 
Red Cross meeting at New Ha- 
ven last spring reported the 
work of her group: 

In one district, four children in one 
family were very ill. The nurse re- 
ported that they had no sheets or pil- 
loweases. She went down to our Red 
Cross rooms and got enough material 
to make enough sheets and pillowcases 
to keep the children clean and com- 
fortable. The sheets and _ pillowcases 
were made by a class in an elementary 
school. Toys were brought in, painted 
and repaired, and when finished they 
looked like new. These were sent out 
from all schools at Christmas time. 
Many children were made happy. We 
make many small articles such as 
jumping ropes made from twine, oil- 
cloth pocketbooks, small memorandum 
pads, strings of beads made out of 
macaroni and marble bags for the boys. 
There were sent in Christmas boxes to 
schools in foreign lands. 

In our Junior High School many children were not able 
to buy dress goods for their sewing classes. The J. R. C. 
bought material for them, and the girls thereby got their 
lessons like the other students and also had a new dress. 
At another time materials were furnished and the domestic- 
science class made many dresses for smaller children, and 
a number of flannel nightgowns. These were distributed in 
Christmas baskets in each school. The dresses were 
divided equally among the children who needed them in 
each school. A few stuffed calico toys were also made and 
sent to very small children. 


UNIORS in Forest Park School, Fort Wayne, 

Indiana, sent some outgrown books to fellow 
members in the rural schools of Muhlenberg 
County, Kentucky. In return the Kentucky 
Juniors sent a gift of hickory nuts, walnuts and 
popeorn, together with letters of appreciation. 
The Fort Wayne Juniors held a party at their 
school and made fudge with the nut meats and 
popcorn balls from the popcorn. 


EMBERS in Roanoke County, Virginia, 

collected books for the patients in the 
Southwestern State Hospital. In each one they 
pasted a J. R. C. bookplate to show who made 
the gift. Members in Hollins School gave a 
puppet show and took in $3.40 in cash and 
twenty-one quarts of canned fruits. The fruit 
was given to the Chapter for families on its re- 
lief rolls, and the money was used for dental care 
for Juniors who could not pay the dentist them- 
selves. Older girls in South View School tell or 
read health stories to the younger children in 
each room during the lunch period, when hot 
soup is served by the older girls. Junior Red 








Cross clean-up committees keep this building 
neat and attractive. Members in Washington 
Heights School bought soap and towels and re- 
plenished their first-aid kit. 


N return for four hundred books which they 

had sent to Indian schools, members in Larch- 
mont, New York, received thirty-two letters of 
thanks and a box of nature specimens from New 
Mexico, with this letter: 

We like the stories in the magazines and books. We 
live in the mountains where there are lots of trees and 
animals. We are sending some plants and things that 
grow here. 


IXTH grade geog- 

raphy and home- 
economics classes in a 
school in Atlanta, 
Georgia, collaborated 
in sending dolls 
abroad, for which, in 
return, they received 
dolls in costumes of 
other lands. Through 
a period of years they 
gathered together 
thirty-two dolls, which 
are now carefully kept 
in a special case. 





The unveiling, last April, of the Delano 


HE Juniors of Alta Memorial to the nurses who died in the 
Vista, California, war. The statue of “Mercy” was 


. sculptured by R. Tait McKenzi 
Grammar School p y ait McKenzie 


adopted a little blind 
Mexican boy and made 
arrangements for him 
to go to a school for 
the blind. Before he 
left, the Juniors gave 
him a farewell party 
and presented him 
with a toy saxophone. 
As he spoke no Eng- 
lish and everything 
had to be said through 
an interpreter, he did 
not understand at first 
what was happening. 
But after he had felt 
the saxophone all over, 
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away happy. 





Four members of the J. R. C. 
in Graymont Negro School, 
Birmingham, Alabama, with 
the album they sent to Ala- 
meda School,Portland, Oregon 


OUNCIL meetings 
of Tarbox School 
and of Buena Vista 
Junior High School, 
Nashville, Tennessee, 
are held during school 
hours, one period each 
week, and members are 
given regular school 
credit for their pro- 
gram. They carried on 
a study of Red Cross 
and general social 
service principles, 
made garments and 
made presents for pa- 
tients in hospitals. 


ARLY in the fall, 

Juniors of Pough- 
keepsie, New York, 
held a bazaar. With 
the money they raised 
thus, they gave hot 
lunches to twenty- 
three schoolmates. 
The cooking was done 
by some women in the 
school, and the meals 
were served by the 
eighth-grade Juniors. 
As this was the only 
good meal most of the 
children had, second 
and third helpings 
were served. 
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J. R. C. officers of Mount Hope School. Girl members hemmed towels for a 
crippled lady who could not do it herself 


A FAREWELL ALBUM 
FOR DR. GOSLING 
Rankin School Juniors with inter- FROM AKRON, OHIO 


national exchanges. The school 

team played a series of benefit 

basket ball games to raise money 
for the Service Fund 


Some of the Juniors 
of the second grade, 
Kent School, with a 
quilt they made for 
the museum at Na- 
tional Headquarters 


Frank H. Mason School Jun- 
iors bringing in food for 
nas “ae ” The boys of the basket ball team 
of Voris School, wearing jerseys 
bought with money raised by the 
J. R. C. through a candy sale 


Girls of Bowen School serving lunch 

to crippled members. The boys act 

as guides to pupils in sight conser- 
vation classes 


Members in Margaret Park School helping with the physical examinations 





